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ON OCTOBER 14, 1976, Newt Gingrich 
stood before a group of reporters at the 
Atlanta Federal Penitentiary and declared: 
“The sorry truth is that there are men 

|y Howard Kurtz 




serving in the U.S. House of Represent- 
atives who would better serve in this 
United States prison.” 

It was, naturally, news. 

Eighteen years later, on a cold January 
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morning in the White House driveway, en tape recorders and microphones fram- From his earliest days in public life, 
the newly installed speaker of the House ing his face. “There’s no point in you all Newt Gingrich has been exceedingly 
toW a much larger throng of reporters being destructive. We had a positive good copy. The Georgia Republican has 
that he had just held a productive meet- meeting ... If the leaders of the United always understood how to play the game, 

A guide to media behavior in the Age of Newt 

ing with the president of the United States can get together in a positive way, how to draw the life-sus taining oxygen of 
States. A skeptical [scribe asked where it would be nice for the national press media attention. And journalists have 
they were likely to “butt heads.” corps to report accurately that it was a always chased after him, even when he 

. * roe just say something, because positive meeting and not to rush off and had no real power, even when he was sim- 
lmjust tired of it,” Gingrich snapped, a doz- immediately try to get a cat fight started.” ply attacking other politicians, even when 
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he was lashing out at the news business (which, it must be admit- 
ted, was also good copy). 

But for all the headlines, all the photo ops, all the inflammatory 
sound bites, most card-carrying members of the so-called media 
elite did not take Newt Gingrich seriously as an intellectual force. 
They breezily dismissed many of his conservative ideas — ideas 
that, to their collective amazement, are now front and center on 
the national agenda. Gingrich filled a need, the need for a colorful 
combatant who could be counted on to denounce the ruling Demo- 
crats in the harshest terms. But most of the press couldn’t see be- 
yond that. 

‘1 would take early-morning walks with him down to the Wash- 
ington Monument and he would tell me what he would do when he 
became speaker, and I would nod and say sure, sure, sure,” says 
Mike Christensen, Washington correspondent for the Atlan ta 
Journal-Constitution. “I had trouble envisioning a Republican take- 
over of the House.” 

So, apparently, did the rest of the press. On the morning of No- 
vember 9, 1994, a great media stampede began, not just to rede- 
fine Gingrich but to reposition the seemingly clueless press as a 
savvy group of prognosticators, to explain and analyze that which 
nearly all the pundits had assured us would not happen. A new 
journalistic Zeitgeist was needed along 
with a new Newt, a new shorthand on the 
order of Newsweek’s Conventional Wis- 
dom column. Old CW: bomb-throwing par- 
tisan hack. New CW: brilliant, futuristic 
visionary. 

With remarkable swiftness, the Geor- 
gia college professor who once gave hour- 
long speeches to an empty House cham- 
ber began to be treated like a newly elect- 
ed president. His every utterance was an- 
alyzed, his advisers and gurus scrutinized, 
his past scandals exhumed as journalists 
immersed themselves in all things Newtonian. Bill Clinton was 
blown off the radar screen, unable to make the front page except 
by brandishing a pair of dead ducks. C-SPAN became the Newt 
Network. Bookstores began promoting tomes by Gingrich’s favor- 
ite authors. The speaker’s mother became famous for whispering 
a naughty word to Connie Chung. There was talk of a G in grich 
presidential run. The news was all Newt all the time. 

Now Gingrich says he is renouncing the scorched-earth tactics 
that he so successfully employed for so long (with the media’s ea- 
ger cooperation). The onetime master of nasty rhetoric says the 
media are being, well, too negative. He wants reporters to “focus 
on the positive,” to stop “nitpicking,” to download their mental 
PCs and allow him to provide more upbeat data. 

He is, in short, mounting an assault on the media culture itself 
in a way that no national politician since Spiro Agnew has done. 
And Gingrich’s indictment is more finely wrought than the ideo- 
logical broadsides of the Nixon era. 

But the true relationship between Newt Gingrich and the me- 
dia has been both more complex and less antagonistic than Gin- 
grich describes it. With spin swirling around the new speaker like 
a desert sandstorm, it seems a good time to examine the twists 
and turns of Gingrich’s press coverage over the past two de- 
cades — not so much for insight into Gingrich himself, but for what 
the coverage reveals about the Fourth Estate. 

The result: 14 rules of media behavior in what some overzeal- 
ous headline writer will undoubtedly christen the Age of Newt. 

1 Journalists love politicians who reinvent them- 

■ selves, no matter how often it happens. (See the New 
Nixon; the New, New Nixon; et al.) 

In 1985, Newt Gingrich told The Washington Post he was 


changing his style. At the time, the newspaper declared, he was 
probably the most disliked member of Congress. 

‘That was the old me — abrasive, confrontational,” Gingrich 
told reporter Lois Romano. “You’ll see a change now. Think of me 
as a backbencher who used to Work very hard trying to figure out 
how can I articulate something in a flashy enough way so the 
press can pick it up. Now all of a sudden I have this microphone, 
and when I yell it comes across like a painful noise because the 
system is now geared to carry me ... I will be somewhat less 
confrontational, and somewhat less abrasive in the future because 
I am no longer the person I once was ... I can be much quieter, 
much more positive.” 

Two years later, Gingrich called the House “a corrupt institu- 
tion” and Jim Wright “the most unethical speaker in the 20th cen- 
tury.” He also called Wright “a genuinely bad man.” In case any- 
one missed the point, he compared Wright to Mussolini. 

In March 1989, Gingrich was elected minority whip, the No. 2 
GOP post in the House. “Can Ascension to Whip Cool GOP Fire- 
Breather?” The Post asked. The story, by Tom Kenworthy, de- 
scribed Gingrich as “occasionally reckless” and “the legislative 
equivalent of a guerrilla fighter.” EJ. Dionne Jr., then of the New 
York Times, called Gingrich a “divisive figure” with a “trademark 
flair for verbal laceration.” 

Once again, there was talk of a New 
Newt. “You are going to see a change . . . 
in Newt’s behavior,” said his friend, then- 
Congressman Vin Weber. 

Two months later, Gingrich went on 
“Face the Nation” and declared that “nine 
or 10” unnamed Democrats could face 
ethics charges. “The country is going to 
be further shocked when the news media 
dig deeper,” he said. The following year, 
Gingrich called Democrats “cultural maso- 
chists” who relish bad news. 

In 1991, Mike Christensen wrote a piece for the Journal-Con- 
stitution called “The Mellowing of Newt Gingrich.” The former 
“publicity hound and political bomb-thrower,” he said, was becom- 
ing “Newt the Nice.” A similar article in Atlanta Magazine re- 
ferred to “a kinder, gentler Gingrich.” 

Over the next three years, Gingrich said that the Democratic 
Party “despises the values of the American people” and indulges a 
“multicultural nihilistic hedonism.” He said that Woody Allen’s af- 
fair with Mia Farrow’s adopted daughter “fits the Democratic 
Party platform perfectly.” He said that Susan Smith, the South 
Carolina woman who drowned her two children, “vividly reminds 
every American how sick the society is” and that “the only way 
you get change is to vote Republican.” And, for good measure, he 
called the Democratic Party “the enemy of normal Americans.” 
On January 4, after being sworn in as House speaker, Gingrich 
gave an uplifting address before the packed chamber. ‘We are 
here as commoners together, to some extent Democrats and Re- 
publicans, to some extent liberals and conservatives, but Ameri- 
cans all ... I would say to our friends in the Democratic Party 
that we’re going to work with you.” 

At a news conference that same day, he called the Democrats’ 
tactics “dumb,” “partisan” and “pathetically narrow.” 

2 Politicians on the rise are invariably portrayed in 
■ glowing terms. 

What a difference political power makes. 

Remember Jerry Ford toasting his own English muffins? Jimmy 
Carter carrying his own bags? Ronald Reagan chopping wood? Re- 
member when Bill Clinton ruminating for eight hours at a policy 
seminar was considered charming? It is a time-tested journalistic 
ritual that in the heady aftermath of victory, the hot new pol 
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enjoys a period of hagiography. Perhaps it is a way of healing the 
country’s wounds after each lacerating campaign season. 

The pattern was particularly striking in Gingrich’s case be- 
cause the very same elements of a career that had drawn so much 
derision were now cast in a more admiring light. The fact that he 
had wanted to be speaker since high school was now seen as evi- 
dence of lifelong determination, not terminal delusion. His street- 
fighting tactics were no longer dirty pool but tough-minded ag- 
gressiveness. His futuristic agenda was no longer wild-eyed 
dreaming but high-tech wizardry. As for his fascination with 
space— Gingrich was once ridiculed as “Newt Skywalker” — well, 
that was now charmingly exotic. 

In a typical lead, Michael Kranish of the Boston Globe wrote: 
‘‘From the day a shy 15-year-old whose mother still refers to him as 
‘Little Newtie’ decided to be a congressman, the Gingrich plan to 
take control of Congress has been evolving into the most sophisti- 
cated and best-financed . . . political operation in the country.” 

An uncharitable observer might suggest that Beltway journal- 
ists are simply sucking up to the latest big kahuna in town. That 
they are bending with the prevailing political winds. That they are 
worried about getting their phone calls returned. 

The unusual twist in Gingrich’s case is that the gushing profiles 
took a bit longer than usual to develop. 

First there was a wave of stories with 
ominous headlines, like Newsweek’s “How 
‘Normal’ Is Newt?” and “The Gingrich 
That Stole Christmas” and Time’s “Uncle 
Scrooge.” Many articles seized upon Gin- 
grich’s welfare proposals, painting the Re- 
publicans as the party of orphanages. 

“Gingrich is right to be concerned about 
whether the GOP revolution is seen as 
spirited or mean-spirited,” Time declared. 

CNN’s Bob Franken said Gingrich is 
viewed as “militant and outrageous.” 

CBS’s Eric Engberg described him as “bombastic and ruthless.” 
ABC’s Jim Wooten called him “the national poster boy for the poli- 
tics of resentment and rage.” 

“A lot of people are afraid of you,” Sam Donaldson told G ingri ch 
on ‘This Week With David Brinkley.” “They think you’re a bomb- 
thrower; worse, you’re an intolerant bigot. Speak to them.” 

He didn t have to. By the first week of January, Time’s cover 
story bore the headline “Man With a Vision.” 

No bit of personal dirt remains unearthed when 
■ someone becomes famous. 

The tawdry tale of Newt Gingrich’s divorce was first reported 
in Mother Jones magazine in 1984. In the penultimate scene, Gin- 
grich asked his first wife to discuss their divorce while she was in 
a hospital bed, recovering from a cancer operation. There were 
other juicy details: During his first successful House campaign in 
1978, Gingrich suggested that his opponent, state Sen. Vir ginia 
Shapard, was anti-family because she planned to commute to 
Washington. “When elected, Newt will keep his family together,” 
an ad proclaimed. Less than two years later, Gingrich filed for di- 
vorce. The Journal-Constitution ran a six-paragraph item. 

“We were very interested in him because he was a futurist and 
a New Ideas Republican,” says David Osborne, who wrote the 
Mother Jones article and more recently has been a consultant to 
Vice President Gore’s “Reinventing Government” project. “When 
I got down to Carrollton, Georgia, I ran into all kinds of questions 
about his character, which changed the nature of the piece. I con- 
sider people’s personal lives their own business until they fla- 
grantly contradict it in their public stands.” 

Gingrich called the article “probably the most disgusting thing 
that’s happened to me in politics.” 


The hospital-bed scene was routinely recycled in subsequent 
Gingrich profiles. But after the November election, its value 
soared on the journalistic stock market. Dozens of reporters 
sought out Gingrich’s ex-wife— who, no one failed to note, had 
been his high school math teacher — so they could merchandise 
the tale again. The New York Daily News ran the story under a 
banner headline, “The Cold-Blooded Newt,” and trumpeted it as 
an “exclusive.” 

There was, by press standards, a certain logic to the outpour- 
ing of negative news. Since Gingrich had never run for anything 
outside the 6th District of Georgia, he had never been through 
the withering ordeal of a national campaign. He had skipped the 
ritual hazing inflicted by the press, the sort that uncovered Gary 
Hart’s dalliance, Bill Clinton’s draft shenanigans and Ross Perot’s 
penchant for investigating people. Now that Gingrich was two 
heartbeats away from the presidency, a top-to-bottom media audit 
was clearly in order. 

Tony Blankley, Gingrich’s spokesman, says the press made up 
for lost time. “Normally a presidential candidate has behind him a 
multimilhon-dollar propaganda machine,” he says. “It starts out 
with ‘The Man From Hope’ or whatever. Then the media comes 
in with full scrutiny and you get some kind of rough-justice bal- 


ance. With Newt, he had no multimillion-dollar propaganda ma- 
chine before the media came in with full scrutiny.” 

As part of the scrutiny ritual, reporters have a way of tra cking 
down anyone who has ever been in a sixth-grade spitball fight with 
the subject. A classic of the genre appeared a few years ago in the 
Los Angeles Times Magazine, which quoted an unnamed Gingrich 
“associate” as saying: “Newt is the fat kid who always got beaten 
up and now finds himself with power.” 

One widely quoted critic in the post-landslide pieces was Lee 
Howell, a former Gingrich press secretary (he told Newsweek 
that Gingrich is a “bloodthirsty partisan who’d just as soon cut 
your guts out as look at you”). Another was Gingrich’s former pas- 
tor, the Rev. Brantley Harwell (“I personally think that Newt is 
amoral when it comes to politics. He’ll do anything to get elected ” 
he told “Dateline NBC”). 

Blankley says many of these pieces are “unbalanced” and “out 
of context because they fail to reveal that the critics were fired 
or have other axes to grind. He says, for example, that G ingri ch 
left Harwell’s congregation after the pastor warned that the di- 
vorce would condemn Gingrich to eternal damnation. 

“If readers knew the minister being quoted was the sort of man 
who thinks that someone who gets a divorce would bum in hell, 
they might not give as much credence to it,” Blankley says. 

Sex is no longer off-limits for the 
■ mainstream press. 

In the early 1980s, the Atlanta papers decided to dig into wide- 
ly circulated rumors that Gingrich had had extramarital affairs 
while his first marriage was breaking up. This was deemed fair 
game because Gingrich was assailing two members of Congress 
for being sexually involved with young continued on page 27 


There is a price for flap-driven 
journalism: More people probably 
remember Clinton’s $200 haircut than his 
$500 billion deficit-reduction package. 
Now it’s Gingrich who is having trouble 
being heard above the din. 
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Spin Cycles 

continued from page 1 1 

House pages. But that didn’t make it any 
more comfortable for the press. 

“I felt like a National Enquirer reporter,” 
says Ann Woolner, a former Journal-Consti- 
tution staffer involved in the inquiry. “I felt 
kind of sleazy going after this information. In 
those days, the press covered different 
things. The decision was made by the edi- 
tors that we just didn’t want that kind of sto- 
ry.” The investigation was dropped. 

David Osborne, who did write about the 
affairs, says he saw Gingrich’s behavior as 
“political hypocrisy,” plain and simple: “He 
was unfaithful to his wife and his aides 
were betting on election night how long be- 
fore he was going to dump her." Such con- 
troversial stories tend to surface in offbeat 
publications — the Gingrich saga in Mother 
Jones, the Gennifer Flowers tale in the tab- 
loid Star, the Arkansas “Troopergate” 
charges in the American Spectator — and 
make their way up the media food chain 
But that was a time when the mainstream 
press was more worried about invading 
people’s privacy. Even after Osborne’s sto- 
ry disclosed Gingrich’s infidelity, the Atlan- 
ta papers did not carry a word. 

That was then; this is now. In the wake 
of Donna Rice, Marla Maples, Gennifer 
Flowers and Paula Jones, the journalistic 
spotlight routinely shines on the most pri- 
vate comers of personal behavior. Since 
November, plenty of news organizations, 
including the Journal-Constitution and The 
Washington Post, have mentioned the Gin- 
grich affairs, which are now 15 years old. 

5 Reporters are suckers for a 
■ politician who knows how to 
work the press. 

In 1985, the Atlantic spent a few days 
watching Gingrich in action. 

There was Gingrich being interviewed 
by the New York Times and NBC. There 
he was at a National Press Club dinner, 
saying his attendance “made no sense, ex- 
cept the news media could see me walking 
through the crowd.” There he was urging a 
freshman Republican to write a letter to 
Meg Greenfield, The Washington Post’s 
editorial page editor, with this postscript: 
“Newt Gingrich told me that sometimes 
idealism really works.” No wonder the 
Journal-Constitution dubbed him “a walking 
media event.” 

“Gingrich courts the press, believing 
that political battles are won and lost in 
newspapers and on television,” author 
Nicholas Lemann wrote. “He promotes 
himself especially to reporters who are in- 
clined to dislike him, because in the course 
of portraying him as an ogre they do him 
the great service of making him a star.” 


Gingrich invented new ways to cr ank up 
the star-maker machinery. He was one of 
the first politicians in Washington to grasp 
the potential of C-SPAN at a time when 
many lawmakers saw it as a mere toy. And 
he was among the first to understand that 
talk radio could function as a giant mega- 
phone for conservative causes. 

During their ascendancy in the Reagan 
years, many conservative politicians in- 
stinctively distrusted the press. Gingrich, 
by contrast, seemed comfortable with re- 
porters. He was always accessible. You 
could slam Gingrich one day and chances 
were he’d stop and talk the next. He knew 
how to handle journalists, how to supply 
them with the commodity they valued 
most. And for that he was duly rewarded. 

“Gingrich says incendiary things and he 
knows what effect it will have,” Mike Chris- 
tensen says. “It’s to get attention. If you 
say a more outrageous thing than everyone 
else that day, you’re going to get the head- 
lines." 

e Journalists respond to someone 
■ who gets in their face. 

When Newt Gingrich was trying to top- 
ple Jim Wright, he decided to enlist report- 
ers as his allies. 

It was 1987, and Gingrich’s call for an 
ethics investigation of the Democratic 
speaker from Texas was going nowhere 
fast. The charges had surfaced in the 
press — Wright had received $55,000 in 
royalties from an unusual book deal with a 
supporter, and had intervened on behalf of 
some Texas savings and loans — but the 
House ethics committee had refused to act. 
Gingrich believed that media attention was 
the only way to turn up the heat. 

“The number-one fact about the news 
media is that they love fights,” Gingrich 
once said. “When you give them confronta- 
tions, you get attention.” 

As recounted by John M. Barry in his 
book about Wright, The Ambition and the 
Power, Gingrich talked to Ted Koppel at 
“Nightline” and the producers of “60 Min- 
utes.” He wrote to Ben Bradlee, then the 
editor of The Washington Post, chiding the 
paper for missing a major House corruption 
story. (‘You are right,” Bradlee wrote bacL) 
He took a similar tack with Abe Rosenthal, 
then the editor of the New York Times. 

Tm puzzled why the New York Times 
hasn’t taken on the issue of corruption like 
The Washington Post and the Wall Street 
Journal have,” Gingrich told Rosenthal be- 
fore flying to New York to meet with the 
Times editorial board. 

As Gingrich traveled the country, Barry 
reported, he urged audiences to call local 
talk shows about Jim Wright. He sought 
out top reporters at the Miami Herald, the 
Nashville Banner, the Tennessean, the Se- 


attle Times, the Orlando Sentinel, the Sac- 
ramento Bee, the Boston Herald, the Las 
Vegas Review-Journal. 

Tom Fiedler, the Miami Herald’s political 
editor, recalls Gingrich stopping by for an 
hour-long chat in the paper’s cafeteria. Al- 
though Gingrich had no new evidence about 
Wright, Fiedler was so struck by his tone 
that he fought to get the story in the paper. 

‘It was startling to me, that he was will- 
ing to stick his finger in the eye of the 
speaker,” Fiedler says. “That just doesn’t 
happen. It’s completely contrary to the typ- 
ical rules of fair play. I thought he probably 
never has a chance of gaining power him- 
self because of this. I never thought he 
would even be a Republican minority whip 
because he was so abrasive.” 

Gingrich’s strategy paid off. “We worked 
on the assumption that that if enough 
newspapers said there should be an investi- 
gation, Common Cause would have to say 
it. Then members would have to say it. It 
would happen,” he told Barry. The House 
launched a probe of Wright in the summer 
of 1988. Within a year he had resigned. 

7 Attacking the press is a 

I sure-fire way to get press. 

This, to the uninitiated, might sound like 
self-flagellation. But beating up on the 
press is an effective political tactic, as Oli- 
ver North, Marion Barry and others can at- 
test. It is a way of tossing rhetorical red 
meat to your hard-core supporters. And it 
is a virtually foolproof method of for cing 
media types to give you some ink. 

Gingrich is particularly shrewd at depict- 
ing journalists as part of a failed Washing- 
ton establishment. And some W as hington 
journalists privately wince at this critique 
because it cuts close to the bone. 

‘You do have a lot of people who grew up 
as sort of counterculture, anti- Vietnam War 
critics of the American system, made their 
name during Watergate,” Gingrich recently 
told the Heritage Foundation. “And that en- 
tire wave of reporters and editors are now 
fairly senior, and they tend — much like a 
college faculty— they tend to select out peo- 
ple who share their world view to hire and 
promote ... An awful lot of them live in a 
very tiny enclave . . . They don’t go out and 
listen to ordinary, working-class Americans 
who believe in American civilization, a gen- 
eral phrase which used to mean normal.” 
Wait, he’s just getting warmed up. 

‘1 think there is an elite, a remarkably 
isolated group of people who are mostly 
left wing,” Gingrich told U.S. News & 
World Report. “And I just think the world 
has gone by. I think they’re like the Chi- 
nese mandarins in the 1890s, who sat 
around talking to each other and still 
thought they were important.” 

Of course, Gingrich once thought they 
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were important too, at least when he was 
making 16 appearances on the Sunday talk 
shows over the last two years. Now that he 
can draw a crowd merely by clearing his 
throat, he is, for the moment, boycotting 
the Sunday shows as too confrontational. 
The last one he did before this story went 
to the printer was “Meet the Press,” where 
in the course of an hour-long interview he 
charged — citing an unnamed law enforce- 
ment official — that up to a quarter of the 
White House staff had used drugs in the 
last four to five years. Gingrich, of course, 
was shocked that this was treated as big 
news. He had made the same charge a year 
earlier and nobody much noticed. 

Since the elections, Gingrich has repeat- 
edly lashed out at media detractors for real 
and imagined sins. He barred the Atlanta 
papers from his office after they ran a car- 
toon satirizing the hospital-bed divorce 
scene. He refused to talk to Peter Jennings 
on election night because he thought an 
earlier ABC report had been unfair He 
charged that The Washington Post “delib- 
erately distorted what I was saying” when 
the paper reported that, in the course of a 
conciliatory interview, he had called the 
Clintons “counterculture McGoverniks.” 
He denounced CBS’s Connie Chung for air- 
ing his mother’s whispered, “just between 
you and me” statement that he had called 
Hillary Rodham Clinton a bitch. Almost ef- 
fortlessly, Gingrich changed the issue from 
whether he had in fact dissed the First La- 
dy to whether Chung’s behavior was un- 
professional. 

The message to journalists was clear: 
This is one politician who fights back. 

Bare-knuckled press 
■ manipulation can work — even 
when it backfires. 

In 1989, Lars-Erik Nelson of the New 
York Daily News received a call from a 
woman on Gingrich’s staff. 

At the time, a few Republicans were 
peddling unsubstantiated rumors that Tom 
Foley, the new speaker of the House, was 
gay. The Gingrich aide told Nelson that 
other major news organizations were pur- 
suing the story. 

“We hear it’s little boys,” the aide said. 

Nelson was floored. He wrote a column 
describing the smear without identifying 
the aide by name. Gingrich was furious. 

“He sent a letter to my editors saying it 
was the most underhanded thing he’d ever 
seen in his life and I ought to be fired,” Nel- 
son says. “Then he apologized to Foley. He 
had a two-level response: It never hap- 
pened, it was irresponsible reporting, and 
apologizing to Foley.” 

While Gingrich later called the aide’s ac- 
tions “unforgivable and destructive,” he did 
not fire her. (A Republican Party official 


who peddled the same rumor in a memo 
was forced to resign.) Yet the episode did 
little to tarnish Gingrich. Other than a 
little editorial tut-tutting, the attempted 
smear did not become much of an issue. 
Foley, on the other hand, had to deal with 
the fact that a nasty personal rumor had 
been put “in play” as the press jumped on 
the controversy. 

Mudslinging makes better copy 
■ when it's two-sided. 

Whenever Gingrich has wanted to sling 
mud, the Democrats have been more than 
happy to sling back. And that has suited the 
media, with their need for political “bal- 
ance,” just fine. 

Tip O’Neill once called Gingrich “one of 
the Three Stooges.” Gingrich returned the 
compliment by calling O’Neill a “thug.” 
Wright, O’Neill and Fojey were, in Gin- 
grich parlance, a “trio of muggers.” 

Tony Coelho, then a member of the 
Democratic leadership, sent a copy of the 
Mother Jones piece to every House Demo- 
crat. Gingrich called this “nothing but 
cheap partisanship” and said that Coelho, 
an avid fund-raiser, had “raised extortion to 
an art form.” 

In 1989, then-Rep. Bill Alexander, an 
Arkansas Democrat, filed ethics charges 
against Gingrich over his relationship with 
some wealthy financial backers. The Geor- 
gian called this “a blatant attempt at a 
smear by an incompetent.” 

In 1992, Rep. David Obey, a Wisconsin 
Democrat, called Gingrich “the ghost of Joe 
McCarthy,” a man who “enjoys smea ring 
people’s character” and “contributes to the 
destruction of the body politic.” 

More recently. Democratic strategist 
Paul Begala, steamed about Gingrich’s 
charge of drug use by White House staff- 
ers, returned fire at an American Universi- 
ty forum. Referring to several incidents in 
Gingrich’s past, Begala called the congress- 
man “a deadbeat dad” who smoked pot and 
led a “pro-obscenity campaign in college.” 
Sound bite city. 

M The press has a limited 
■ appetite for ideas. 

Wading through several pounds of clip- 
pings and computer printouts about Gin- 
grich over the last two decades, one finds 
relatively little about his conservative phi- 
losophy. 

There are exceptions, of course; a mag- 
azine piece here, a lengthy newspaper fea- 
ture there. Gingrich enjoyed chewing the 
intellectual fat with certain reporters over 
dinner, or swapping insights at meetings of 
the New Paradigm Society. Many political 
reporters wrote about his founding of a Hill 
group called the Conservative Opportunity 
Society in the early ’80s, and his exultation 




at getting some of his language into Ronald 
Reagan’s speeches. 

But most of the stories dealt with tactics, 
rhetoric and personal attacks. “Gingrich: 
Crackpot or GOP Guerrilla?” the Washing- 
ton Times asked in a 1984 piece. Gingrich 
the professor was usually overshadowed by 
Gingrich the hard-nosed strategist. 

‘The press doesn’t grapple with ideas,” 
David Osborne says. ‘It’s all horse race, 
personalities, style and conflict.” On the 
other hand, he says, Gingrich managed to 
get “way more coverage than the typical 
third- or fourth-term backbencher, and 
some of that coverage was about his ideas. 
He throws out ideas a mile a minute. Some 
of them are good ideas and some are off 
the wall.” 

It would be easy to attribute the lack of 
interest in Gingrich's proposals to liberal bi- 
as, but the truth is a bit more complicated. 
One school of thought — which persists in 
some quarters — is that significant parts of 
the Gingrich world view are simply wacky. 

A 1989 Vanity Fair profile by Peter 
Boyer described “what one critic calls Gob- 
bledyNewt — his philosophical mix of futur- 
ism, high technology, free enterprise and 
space ... a sort of New Age Reaganism.” 
David Remnick, writing recently in the 
New Yorker, called Gingrich “the Jerry 
Brown of the right, only farther out in 
space.” He notes that Gingrich’s 1984 
book. Window of Opportunity, contains 
such far-fetched notions as “the employ- 
ment of the handicapped on space stations, 
the better to take advantage of the no- 
gravity work environment.” 

“He was real big on space,” Ann Wool- 
ner says. “I don’t think he was taken that 
seriously. It was just sort of out there, not 
connected to anything.” 

A more important factor, perhaps, is that 
most journalists don’t really care what back- 
benchers think. Reporters are the ultimate 
pragmatists. Their stories tend to zoom in 
on proposals that actually have a chance of 
passing Congress. Perfectly respectable 
ideas, such as single-payer health insurance, 
are given short shrift because they don’t 
have a large enough bloc of Hill supporters. 
Since Gingrich had little opportunity to turn 
his ideas into law, he was shunted to the 
journalistic margins. Who cared what he 
thought about welfare when the action was 
tightly controlled by Democratic committee 
barons? Gingrich could block the other par- 
ty’ s legislation, but his own proposals were 
more theoretical than real. 

‘It tended to get tiresome after a while,” 
Christensen says. “His conversation tended 
toward grand strategy and grand philoso- 
phy, not so much the details of legislation.” 

Finally, Gingrich’s high-decibel attacks 
often drowned out his more thoughtful pro- 
posals. “He has a lot of interesting ideas. 
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and has always poisoned it with this really 
vituperative language,” says Lars-Erik Nel- 
son, now a Newsday columnist. “He de- 
served to be caricatured. If you come out 
and say everyone in the Democratic Party 
is corrupt, un-American, destructive, and 
by the way here’s my plan for tax cuts, you 
shoot yourself in the head.” 

U The press likes scandal 
■ stories— especially if big 
names are involved. 

The journalistic art form known as the 
scandal story moves according to its own 
peculiar rhythms. Most reporters love the 
initial “hit,” raising ethical questions about 
this or that action by a public official This is 
generally followed by a piece about the “em- 
battled” politician “under fire” and trying to 
put the controversy behind him. If there is a 
whiff of hypocrisy, so much the better. 

All these factors were at play during the 
Gingrich book controversy. No, not the 
$4.5 million Contract With HarperCollins. 
The forgotten one, from eight years ago. 

In 1987, while Gingrich was attacking 
Wright over his malodorous book deal, The 
Washington Post disclosed that Gingrich’s 
Window of Opportunity also had an unusu- 
al smell about it. Some 21 investors, includ- 
ing beer billionaire Joseph Coors and textile 
magnate Roger Milliken, had kicked in 
$5,000 apiece to pay for advertising and a 
promotional tour for Gingrich. The con- 
gressman said he was “naive” and thought 
he could “force a bestseller.” (Thirteen 
years earlier, not sounding naive at all, Gin- 
grich had explained this kind of thing suc- 
cinctly: “Congressmen are not bribed any- 
more,” he said dining his first House race. 
“They simply have a lot of friends who are 
willing to help them out whenever they find 
it necessary.”) 

Gingrich called a news conference to de- 
fend himself, sending reporters into their 
prosecutorial mode. “What kind of childish 
games are we playing?” he demanded. His 
wife, Marianne, who received almost 
$10,000 from the partnership, was so up- 
set by the questioning that she walked out. 

But the story quickly faded from the 
news. First, it was complicated, lacking the 
kind of flashy allegation — say, calling the 
First Lady a bitch — that would propel it 
onto the evening news. Second, with no 
hearings or angry witnesses or grand jury 
investigation, there was nothing to “drive” 
the story, to help it achieve the critical 
mass required for continuing coverage. 
Gingrich’s job wasn’t hanging in the bal- 
ance, as it might have been in a tight cam- 
paign or a confirmation hearing. When the 
Journal-Constitution disclosed that Gin- 
grich had used members of his congres- 
sional staff for “clerical” help on the book, 
the news was not widely reported. 


Finally, Gingrich was a relatively small 
fish at the time. The news value of a scan- 
dal story grows in direct proportion to the 
celebrity of the target. By the time the 
House ethics committee found insufficient 
cause to launch an investigation, no one 
cared anymore. 

Now compare this with what happened 
last December. Needless to say, Gingrich 
had become a huge target; almost any alle- 
gation against the speaker of the House is, 
by definition, big news. The new book con- 
troversy also had a sensational element — 
Gingrich bagging four and a half million 
dollars before becoming speaker — that 
gave it a made-for-television flavor. Anoth- 
er famous name — Rupert Murdoch, who 
controls the publishing company in ques- 
tion — provided additional star power. And 
then there was the drip-drip-drip of new 
revelations: Gingrich met privately with 
Murdoch before the deal was signed 
(though both men say they didn’t discuss 
it). Murdoch’s Washington lobbyist was 
there. Murdoch talked about a government 
challenge to his Fox television licenses. 

Gingrich violated the first rule of dam- 
age control: Get all the bad news out at 
once. With outraged Democrats attacking 
their longtime nemesis before every micro- 
phone in sight, the story headed into the 
stratosphere. 

The press gets bored with 
■ complex scandal stories — 
especially if big names aren't involved. 

The media environment was very differ- 
ent when Gingrich was still in the minority 
party. Over the past six years, a host of 
other investigative stories about him sank 
with barely a trace: 

• The Federal Election Commission has 
been battling GOPAC, the conservative po- 
litical action committee affiliated with Gin- 
grich, over its refusal to disclose its donors. 
The commission, which recently sued GO- 
PAC, says the group is covered by the fed- 
eral disclosure law because in 1989 it tried 
to solicit funds for federal candidates. Gin- 
grich’s 1994 opponent, Ben Jones, has filed 
a House ethics complaint accusing him of 
improperly using GOPAC to finance a col- 
lege course he teaches in Georgia. 

• Critics have questioned Gingrich’s use of 
a tax-exempt group, the Progress and 
Freedom Foundation, to take over funding 
for the course, called “Renewing American 
Civilization.” In fact, the foundation spends 
more than half its $1.2 million budget on 
the course and on Gingrich’s weekly talk 
show on National Empowerment Televi- 
sion, a conservative cable network. Gin- 
grich has said the arrangement is no differ- 
ent from “how the modem left organizes 
power.” 

• In his college lectures, according to the 


newspaper Roll Call, Gingrich has praised 
some of the same corporations that support 
his endeavors. He spent more than 15 min- 
utes extolling Roger Milliken, who invested 
in Gingrich’s first book and, along with his 
brother, has donated $300,000 to GOPAC. 

• Gingrich gave year-end bonuses to s taff 
members who had taken leave to work on 
his campaigns. His defense: Sixty percent 
of his colleagues paid such bonuses. 

• Gingrich has said that the HUD influence- 
peddling scandal that erupted in 1989 “fits 
exactly the model of the corrupt liberal 
welfare state.” But during the Reagan ad- 
ministration, according to the Atlanta Busi- 
ness Chronicle, Gingrich wrote Samuel 
Pierce, then the secretary of housing and 
urban development, about an unsuccessful 
grant proposal. He asked Pierce to approve 
the funds for Chester Roush Jr., a wealthy 
Atlanta developer. Roush, the paper said, 
was an investor in Gingrich’s first book and 
had cosigned some of his campaign loans. 

• During the House Bank controversy of 
1991 — that high-profile symbol of alleged 
Democratic corruption — it turned out that 
Gingrich had bounced 22 checks, including 
a $9,463 check to the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

A cynic might find Gingrich’s behavior 
no more questionable than that of man y 
dozens of members of Congress, and he 
might be right. The point is that the press 
is easily bored by this sort of thing. Each of 
these stories was reported somewhere but 
never achieved much resonance, even as 
Gingrich was launching his patented at- 
tacks on Democratic sleaze. 

Now that Gingrich has reached house- 
hold-name status, some of the old tales are 
being resurrected, their news value inflat- 
ed by the speaker’s sudden celebrity. And 
new ones seem to crop up every few days. 

Roll Call reports that Gingrich wrote the 
White House to urge that the Food and 
Drug Administration approve an applica- 
tion from a biomedical firm that, as it hap- 
pens, contributed to the Progress and 
Freedom Foundation. The Wall Street 
Journal reports that Gingrich intervened 
with the FDA to help a drug company in his 
district, and introduced bills to suspend tar- 
iffs on ingredients it imports; the company 
soon donated $30,000 to the Progress and 
Freedom Foundation. The Associated 
Press reports that a dean at Georgia’s Ken- 
nesaw State College helped arrange a 
teaching post for Gingrich after the con- 
gressman contacted federal agencies to 
help the dean seek government contracts. 
The Baltimore Sun and Wall Street Journal 
report that Marianne Gingrich was hired 
by a group of Jewish American business- 
men pushing a free-trade zone in Israel af- 
ter her husband praised the proposal to top 
Israeli officials. (Gingrich seemed particu- 
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larly irked about this last story, snapping at 
a recent news conference: “You have maHp 
an allegation as a reporter attacking my 
wife when you don’t have a clue.”) 

What’s striking about these stories is that 
they all involve events over the last 2¥i 
years, before Gingrich found himself under 
the media microscope. And, with reporters 
swarming over the records of what has now 
been dubbed Newt Inc., it’s a safe bet there 
are more revelations to come. Call it the 
Whitewater syndrome: Old transactions, lit- 
tle noticed at the time, become big news 
when a politician assumes higher office. 

The press likes one-day 
■ flaps even better than real 
scandal stories. 

Look at the controversies that have 
dogged Gingrich during his first weeks as 
speaker: The refusal to give up the book 
deal. Boosting his office budget by 
$600,000. Hiring a House historian who 
seemed overly concerned about the Nazi 
point of view. Suggesting tax credits for 
poor people to buy laptops. 

And then there was the college lecture 
in which he declared that “females have bi- 
ological problems staying in a ditch for 30 
days because they get infections” and that 
“men are basically little piglets” who are 
“biologically driven to go out and hunt gi- 
raffes.” (Best of all, for television purposes, 
this one was on videotape.) 

These are the stories that provide the 
press with instant gratification. No messy, 
GOPAC-like details — just quick, easily dra- 
matized gaffes. 

This magnification of the trivial is partic- 
ularly pronounced on television. TV has al- 
ways had difficulty covering Congress, a 
slow-moving collection of 535 mostly ob- 
scure politicians who spend much of their 
time speechifying, maneuvering and delay- 
ing. In this age of OJ„ the Big Three net- 
works often devote just one report a night, 
a minute and 45 seconds in length, to Capi- 
tol Hill. Even the most talented reporter 
can barely summarize a complicated issue 
in that time. A flap — any flap — makes bet- 
ter television than an explanatory piece on 
unfunded mandates. 

But there is a price for flap-driven jour- 
nalism, and right now the speaker is paying 
it. For while each of the flaps may be mi- 
nor, and not particularly damaging in itself, 
collectively they squeeze out sophisticated 
coverage of the Gingrich agenda. 

When the House erupted in a shouting 
match as Republicans silenced a Democrat- 
ic congresswoman for criticizing the Gin- 
grich book deal, for example, all the net- 
works jumped on the story. Whatever 
message Gingrich had wanted to convey 
that day was obliterated. A week later, the 
networks played up another House scream- 


ing session over hyperconservative Rep. 
Bob Doman accusing Clinton of providing 
“aid and comfort to the enemy” Hnring 
Vietnam. This time the target was the 
president, but the story still ate up the timp 
that might have been devoted to one of 
Gingrich’s issues. Some Republicans have 
begun to complain that television is missing 
the conservative revolution by reducing se- 
rious issues to flap-of-the-day fodder. 

Bill Clinton, of course, has been dealing 
with the same problem for two years. 
White House officials say the media kiss off 
their successes in a day while milking em- 
barrassments and strategy stories for 
weeks. They understand all too well that 
low-calorie news tends to linger in the.pub- 
lic consciousness: More people probably re- 
member Clinton’s $200 haircut than his 
$500 billion deficit-reduction package. 

Now it’s Gingrich who is having trouble 
being heard above the din. And his frustra- 
tion is starting to show. 

Sixteen days after becoming speaker, 
Gingrich lashed out at Democrats and jour- 
nalists, calling their criticism of his book 
contract “grotesque and disgusting.” He 
said it was unfair to suggest, as Tom Ken- 
worthy did in a Washington Post story, that 
Democrats were simply using the same 
harsh tactics against him as Gingrich had 
employed against Jim Wright. Wright was 
nothing but “a crook,” Gingrich said. “To 
have the news media of this city used as a 
tool of the Democratic Party ... in a one- 
sided way is, I think, a despicable comment 
on how sick this city got.” He called Ken- 
worthy’s story “a piece of trash.” 

“I stand by my trash,” Kenworthy says. 

Gingrich got his licks in, all right, but a 
not terribly surprising thing happened: The 
press made him the issue. “Newt Gets 
Nasty,” blared the cover of Newsweek. In- 
side, in a story headlined “Gingrich Goes 
Ballistic,” the piece began: “Was Newt Gin- 
grich experiencing meltdown? Last Friday 
it looked and sounded that way.” 

Reporters always need a new 
■ story line. 

Our final lesson in media behavior is 
this: These days, the spin machine is per- 
manently stuck on fast-forward. 

The press can build up public figures for 
only so long before it grows te rminally 
bored. A full-scale “reassessment” of Gin- 
grich is sure to begin before long, about the 
time that the pundits start writing Clinton 
comeback pieces. 

Here are the likely themes: 

• Gingrich’s oversimplified campaign 
promises have collided with the hard reali- 
ties of governing. 

• Gingrich has betrayed the conservative 
revolution by compromising with the 
enemy. 


• The Democrats have paid Gingrich back 
in spades for his years of abuse. 

• The job is a lot tougher than Gingrich 
thought. 

• He’s screwing up. 

Ten or 15 years ago, the press did a ma- 
jor temperature-taking on the president 
and Congress every few weeks. Then, as 
the weekend talk shows multiplied like rab- 
bits, the week became the preferred unit of 
measurement, allowing John McLaughlin 
and friends to rate how Washington politi- 
cians were doing on a scale from utter dis- 
aster to heavenly perfection 52 times a 
year. These days, with CNN and faxed 
newsletters and Rush Limbaugh and Amer- 
ica Online, the news cycle lasts about a day 
and a half, just long enough for an issue to 
streak across the media horizon before it’s 
obscured by the next meteor. And Gingrich 
is caught up in the frenzy. From mid-Janu- 
ary to early this month his disapproval rat- 
ing jumped from 35 percent to 48 percent. 
“Clinton gets a bump, Gingrich slides in 
poll,” said USA Today, which rarely 
tracked the popularity of House speakers in 
the past. 

In this cluttered environment, the chal- 
lenge for reporters and editors and pro- 
ducers is whether they can deal seriously 
with the intellectual and cultural forces 
that Newt Gingrich represents. It is 
easy — too easy — to cover Gingrich the un- 
guided missile, as the press did for so 
many years. It’s a heck of a lot harder to 
untangle the conflicting approaches to so- 
cial and economic problems that will domi- 
nate the 104th Congress. But that untan- 
gling, in the end, will produce a better 
yardstick of Gingrich’s success than the in- 
evitable flaps and controversies and intem- 
perate remarks that always seem to sur- 
round him. 

A modest prediction: If we fall down on 
the job. Newt will let you know. ■ 

Howard Kurtz covers the media for The 
Post. He last wrote for the Magazine about 
Sen. Alfonse D’ Amato of New York. 
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